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superintendent of schools. Twelve kindergartens were
organized at first, but others were opened as rapidly as
competent directors could be prepared at Miss Blow's
training school. Within a decade there were more than
fifty public kindergartens and nearly eight thousand
pupils in St. Louis, San Francisco authorized the incor-
poration of kindergartens in the public schools in 1880;
and New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburg,
Rochester, Providence, Milwaukee, Minneapolis,, and most
other progressive cities and even many smaller munici-
palities have gradually made the work an integral part
of their system. At present there must be nearly two
hundred cities that include this stage of education in their
schools. That means a total of some fifteen hundred
public kindergartens l with nearly twice as many teachers
and fully one hundred thousand pupils. About twenty
of the cities employ a special supervisor to inspect the
work. Excellent training schools for kindergartners are
also maintained by half a hundred public and quasi-
public normal institutions. A large number of extensive
treatises, manuals, and periodicals devoted to the sub-
ject of kindergarten work are published3 and have a wide
circulation in every state of the Union.2
1 The number would be nearly quadrupled by the addition of the pri-
vate kindergartens.
2 A most complete, though succinct, account of the history of the kin-
dergarten in the United States is given in Susan E. Blow's Kinderj?&rten
Education, pp. i-io, under the head of 'four sharply defined movements.*